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SOCIALLY MAINSTREAMING HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



Here they, come, with souls transparent- 
No guile, no secrets tightly wrapped. 
With every b.lotch and fjaw transparent: 
Those kids they call the handicapped. 

Will they supvwe the classroom's rigors? 
Can I contrive: Will' they adapt? 
Will Qther students' taunts and sniggers 
Daunt these kids— the handica^ed? 

Here they come, about to enter 

My classroom's snares. Do I feel trapped? 

Am I supporte*^ or dissenter 

To the mainstreamed handicapped? 



^ E*ch teacher of mainstreamed handicapped students asks the same sorts 

fln'ri'. ■'^"^ ^ '''''''' Will the child succSd? Sow can 

tnis student hope to succeed when s/he is so different from all the other 
students in my classroom? How can- this-student be truly "integrated" into 
activities with the other students? irK-eyratea into 

Issues associated with ma,instreaming are complex—so complex tha.t each 
has been eXplorfed and each Ms been 3ebated in voWs of books, papirs! 
and speeches. Obviously, Wis one publication cannot hope to deal with 
all the issues The particular focus here is on attitudes and pfeparing 
the social environment for mainStreaming, 

4„„>^^*^^^^ the pages and paaes that have been written about mainstream- 
ingffew have looked at the ojkfier children, the non-handicapped children. 

LJn3%h??H'- M that the mainstreamed handi- 

capped child IS expected to enter a regular classroom which, in large or 
small ways, can pose a number of obstacles to successful integration. " 

Certainly, some of these obstacles relate specifically to the 
learning, behavioral, or physical and sens6ry handicaps themselves, Other 
publications address ways tp teach these handicapped students. This pub- 
lication, on the other hand, focuses on the attitudes of others and ways * 
to ease the social integration of the handicapped child, 

Before describing some techniques for working with ?ttitu'des, it is 
first necessary to lay some groundwork. The format of this publication, 
then, IS first to define terms, then to explore some of the bases for 
malnstreaming. Next, we will present what is known aboui attitudes toward 
and acceptance of the handicapped. The final section will 'describe mate- 
rials and techrnques for teach'ing others about handicaps and moving 
toward social integration. 

1 



Definitions 
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With a sort of apology, it must first te decided what to- call that 
which is nofe a special education instructional setting. In most publica- 
tions, this is called the regular classroom. The apology relates to 
semantics. Somehow, regular does not connote the same idea of appropriate, 
beneficial, and '^special" as apeciaZ' education -does. Nevertheless, for 
•lack of a better term, we will define regular as referring to those 
instructional settings which are not otherwise technically labeled as 
apeaiat etjucation. ^ ^ ^ 

The second term to be defined is hcmdioapped. While a multiplicity 
of images and definitions are elicited when this term is used, we will use 
the technical definition. In both Rublic Law 94-142 of the Education of 
All Handicapped Children Act and Indiana's Rule S-ly this- definition 
includes a list of children who have been evaluated and described as 
needing special education ih the following categories: 

1. Communicattons Handicaps, including disorders in articulation, 

^ fluency, voice, language, and those related to auditory 'disorders 

2. Seriously Emotionally Handicapped 

^3. Hearing Impaired, including hard of hearing and , deaf 

4. Mentally Handicapped, including the mildly, moderately, severely, 
' and profoundly mentally handicapped (retarded) 

' 5, Physically* Handicapped, including orthopedic problems and health 
impairments - ^ 

, d. Learning Disabled ' 

7. Visually Handicapped, includitig partially seeing and blind 

8. Multiply Handicapped 

The third term to be defined is mainatreaming . This term is not a 
technical, legal term but is commonly used to refer to some components of 
the "least restrictive environment" or "least restrictive placement." 
Least restrictive environment (LRE) is defined in Indiana's Rule s-l as: ^ 
"The educpitional placement of a handicapped child which is appropriate to 
meet his/her identified needs and approximates, aa closely as poeaihley 
the educational placemejit of the non-handicapped child of comparable age 
and/or functional ability" (p. 4, emphasis added); LRE is- usually assumed 
to include a number of placement alternatives from the regular classroom 
witlh support, to special classes, to special schools and institutions 
(se^ Figure 1). ' 

The law does not mention "mainstreamingi* nor is this inferred as 
the best placement alternative for all handicapped children. Instead, a 
decision about placement is to be made at a case conference while develop- 
ing the child's Individualized Education Program (lEP). The case confer- 
ence committee is adjured to consider the needs of each individual child— 
always :with an eye to the extent to which the child can participate 'in 
reg^ular classroom activities. Only during the times when .the child is 
involved in the mainstream of regular education activities is s/he, in 
common parlance, "mains treamed." Some handicapped children may be in 

^ . 2 / 
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^ Hosp4.tals and 
Treatment Centers 

Hospital School 

Residential School 



Special Day School 




Full-time special class 

Part-time special class 

Regular classroom plus 
resource room service 




Regular classroom with supplementary 
teaching or treatment ^ V' 

Regular classroom with consultation 



Most problems handled in Regular Classroom 



-Number of Cases- 



Figure 1 The hierarchy of special education Droarams fFrnm "fl 
Framework for ConsideriQq Some Issues in Specia EducatioS"'bv m7 
'Reynolds. Exceptional cMldven. 1962. 25. 367-370 ) ^ 



tu- 
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^Si^vo^'ofh*"''"'/"'* ?^ others for only part of the day 

^'yet others for only selected activitiP-; nr nnt i^^ \t I ^ 

most IchSol^''th«"°* all handicapped children will be mainstreamed. In 
ex°tenf S^^be* os^reJ S ??\t"i??df°" Sa^Sf^^'^J"^ *° 

some schS" ho^Se! tLJe S a^^'A^^ "i:?"' limitations. In 

inq for all handirannoH ^h^i J ^".^"Pha^ls on some dfegree of mainstream- 

lS?eS^^;jl S"?\"S5icapSi;f JSndiSns!"^ ''''' « 

Whence Mainstreaming? 
iss fJlnrSfn^f ^'T ^^2^ P''^°'' *°^977) mainstreaiili ng was'not an. 
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and received no special education. There are<^iunierous agruments against 
such a confining system. a > 

I remember growing up in a small town arid attending a school whefi||, 
children with a number of learning, behavioral /and physical handi'<iapsW\ ^ 
were in the same crowded classrooms. No, they received no special elhwJL^,. 
tiop Yes, Tm sure they were a constant frustration ^o my teachers/ «na*r 
yes (I), the- rest of us were aware of those students and tormented them 
mercilessly and shamelessly. The very few children in our town who had 
more .evere handicaps were transported away to special day or residential 
schools, I never saw them nor was I aware of their existence until they 
were old enough to leave school and be dumped back into our cormiunity. 
Surely, today, no one v/ould argue for returning to that. . ^ 

' Bused away again , 

ForgettablGS fprgotten. • ; 
Wer© they part of us? 

s / 

Arguments for educational programs for the handicapped, as they are 
today, are based on research, litigation, law, and expert opinion. . 

Research * « 

"Efficacy studies^' have been/conducfed since the^l930s. These studies 
have compared special classes ^arid special placements of the handicapped to 
classroom integration. The earliest studies were in aitu studies. Handi- 
capped children in existing special classrooms were compared .to chi I dren 
who were not receiving special education. Primarily, these studies used 
mildly mentally handicapped ^educable mentally retarded^ subjects. 

^ Goldstein, Moss, and Jordan (ll>S5) have reviewed several of these 
studies. Bennett, in 1932, ^howed that mentally retarded students who were 
not in special classes had superior academic achievement compared to those 
Students who were in special classes. Several later studies ended up 
with the same finding— stiperior achievement in regular classes or, at best, 
no difference in achievement between , children placed in special classes 
and those, fiot so placed. ' In their pwn research Goldstein, MOss, and . 
Jordan (1965) studied mildly retarded children randomly assigned to spe- 
' cial classes or integrated settings. They found that the less handicapped 
chiiaren (IQs between 75 and 85) did achieve better in the regular class- 
room, but the more handicapped children showed more achievement in the 
special settinjg. 

Thus, efficacy studies consistently .have failed to show the advantages 
of set-apart special classrooms; at least in terms of academic achievement 
• for the mildly retarded. The earlier studies, however, have been on ti- 
cized on a number of grounds: -special class teachers who were not^ 
especially trained, perhaps fewer special materials, and- little consistency 
as to who was or was not placed^ in a special (jlass. 

More recent research, though, (e.g., Har^ng & Krug, 1975) has used 
more sound research ilesigns. However, the results of these more recent 
studies tend to echo pa^t findings. The "special classes for all special 
children" argument simply is not t^nable^-at least in regard to academic 
achievement for all handicapped children. In order to regard a 1 learn- 
ing needs of the handicapped, one must also look at social skills and 
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^^^1^11^^^'°",°^" handicapped. Data that have been obtained have bceni 
considerably less consistent and less persuasive. 

Goldstein, Moss, and Jordan (1965) also have "reviewed several stud-fes 
• in these areas. Johnson, in 1950, found retarded children in regular 
fn^c+fn^nn 1'°^' l^J^^'^''*^'' ^^^^ ^ "progi'essi vg" school^^e^^idy 
snoHa? Ji^cl^c"!' better personality status for handicapped Wdents in 
rSld integrated classes. Jordan and deCha>^ms 

rh^iZlli }^r} ^^^""'^l class children had far less fear of failure than 
children who were integrated. 

.nn.Jj^^r'J?'^?^'.^"'' ^^^^2) found that scores on a test of self- 

concept of abi.lity increased more for students in special classes On the 

^^S!;H^H"''^?ii''°^^u'[;''u'?°u"^^■"'' (1976)7found that higher-ability mentally 
retarded children had higher self-concept scores in integrated settings 
but lower-achieving students 'self-concepts were better in s^c^al classes. 

reviewed" m.'a.'n*^iQ«n'(''''p related to other handicapping conditions were 
reviewed (Hagan, 1980) Results -of studies analyzing sociometric status 

Iv hS.nnpH "InT^''^^ "'■"f^^^i! handicapped, learning disabled, physical- 
y nandi capped, and sensonally ha; Jicapped were similar, with results 

indicating social rejection for' the handicapped reS;d?ess orseUiJg . 

Age variables, however,. tend to confound this. Younger children lend to 

iQ7flf' discriminating and luss rejecting than older children (Pearson, 
iL u-i^°' ^^^"^^ ™^ ^ hierarchy of preferences for acceptance by 

other children so that children with milder learning problims are less 

(Siffer & Uu\elf?s;"i982?''''"'' intellectual handicaps ' 




,-n.i„c?^n ^^l^^J}^"^ used both research and expert opinion 'as bases for 
^ Ihr°"nh^ J^"'':!"PP?d students Th^re are really two issues here. One 
JlaSment education for the handicapped, and the other is type of 

The }m Brown v. Board of Education case, although involving racial 
segregation, has often been viewed 'as the precedent fo? a right to equal 
integrated education- for all students, including the handicapped. A land- 

S^Sr.iTr.^-7^''"^'.Ln^,*^' handicapped was Pennoylvania Aaeoaiation for 
Retarded Chzldren (PARC) u. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 1971 The' 
first issue in that case was whether students could be excluded from 
school on the basis of their handicaps. The decision in that case was 

f^-nTiZ'l.A IJ^' r^g^^l^" °^ the nature of the handicap, could benefit 
from and had the right to free, public education. 

iffinlEH ItHl l^^lJ''^'^-lt ^".T'^ °^ Education of the District of Columbia 
aff rmed that. right wi.th an additional ruling that lack of funds was not 

npH ThI Li" ;i .1-^?'°" ^Plementing education for the handicap- 

pea. The PARC and Mills cases set legal precedent for numerous cases 
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which folloVfeH, almost all with the same result: Handicapped children 
have the right to equal access to public education. 

Litigation has also been the basis for the kind of education program 
into which the handicapped child should be placed. A decision in the PAHC 
case was: "That placement in regular class is preferable tr placement in 
a special class, and 'special class placement is preferable to placement 
in any other program whether hcneoound, itinerant, oj institutional." 
The term U\z.^t i\-'i*>tvuiti.2h-' ijatMnj was first used, evidently, in 1971 in 
Wijatte V. Stiokncij v;hich'' Involved residential schools for the handicapped. 
That case and PARC ruling were the bases for subsequent cases which 
required placement in the least restrictive environment. 

Law 

Influenced by research, litigation, and the voices of advocates for 
exceptional children, the federal government passed two laws; P.L. 94-142 
of the Eduoation of All Handiaapped CliiUhien Act and Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. With implementation in 1977, rules and regula- 
tions for both acts assured a free, appropriate public education (FARE) in 
the least restrictive environment (LRE) for all the nation's handicapped ^ 
« children. Subs^equently, each state developed its own^rule, including 
Indiana's' ^-J, mandating procedures for Implementing these laws. 
Although numerous hearings and court cases continue to work out questions 
of interpretation, there is now no question tl^at all school-age handicapped 
children must have a free, appropriate public education in the least re- 
strictive environment. ^ 



Expert Opinion * 

Views of professionals and advocates were major forces prior to 
passage of the federal laws, and they have continued to be active forces 
for implemeptation. Two who have been most influential are Lloyd Dunn 
and Wolf Wolfensberger. , ^/ 

tn*1968, Dunn published a now-classic article reviev^ing research and 
th^n-current movements. His argument is that special classes for special 
children simply have not been an effective solution. He argues for looking 
at both the academic and the-social needs of .the child and providing the 
educational pr^ograms which meet those needs. Wolfensberger (1972) has 
been an advocate not 'only for integration in the schools but for "normal- 
ization" in the total environment. This includes an education approximat- 
ing the "normaV as much as possible.- But he also advocates that the 
total community must include the handicapped in work, recreation, worship, 
and living sTettings. 

TRe impact of professional opinion is recounted by Gilhool (1976) in 
discussing the PARC proceedings: 

This fhct [that all children can benefit from education] was 
presented' to the Court in many and diverse ways— in the testi- 
mony of [professionals]. The moment before Jean Hebeler was - 
to take the stand the Attorney General, in the face of that 
factual evidence, said "We surrender." (p. ''S). 
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Since implementation of the federal laws, exoprt npiMon hat coti'-'p-icd 
to be a &3or rorce. And, we must admit, there is disaoreement amonq 
these experts. He! er 1972), for instance, has asked: "55 dS Se hope 
to gain by placing handicapped youngsters back into tho ■n;dinstr2am' if 
that mainstream is itself polluted with questions of efficacv rPlLiIr^, 

0960) has con^fnSd ?o lhat! rega -dl 

IPSS of others arguments, there are in fact soF.e children who should not 
be the -esponsibility of the public schools. And Kidd {1970) has Ques- 
tioned whether the amount of services, individual i'atioi a d 'one Sent 
on the child in the special class can be duplicated in another TSinS 

Nevertheless, by virtue of research findings, litiqation law nnd 
Jf^uT'^H^^d-n' ''''^ LRE, and ;.inst?ea.? g !S' on- 

nomai othS .h'':^'^''" ""f * ^^'^ opportunity to interact with 

inl^ScfSftl'.nH i!fn%"°™'^ others must also have the opportunity to 
SolfeSsbPrJpr- ^o!?? 1°, ^^t^ "l^^ a" persons in fhe society 
for the S^lrJ o?^;. '•la^ti"' fo™erly director for the Bureau 

ror tne tducation of the Handicapped, states: 

On this baiis alone, tfh: h:maK ^^n.^a^: i,,,.-,,,,. „e 

must attempt to have handicapped children in sight, iVmind 
and in settings where they will receive the fullest measure 
of our educational resources. If we also believe thtir actual 

?sS":fteT "iSrsiTs!)*""'^^ 



The Ha Inst ream ' s Att i tudes 



The fact that mainstreaming in, and even the philosophy that main- 
streaimng ^nouli be, does not guarantee that the mainstream setting will 
have maximuni educational and social benefits for handicapped end non- 
handicapped students. It has recently been noted (Gottlieb, 198?) that 
there have been fewer studies of what really happens in the mainstream 
and the effects of that on handicapped children. ^ 

What we do know is that simply depositing handictyjped students in 
...e same physical location as 'non-handicapped peers does not necessarily 
work to the social benefit of either group (Gottlieb, 1982). Obtaining 
.both social and academic benefits for the handicapped child requirGS fore- 
thought and planned instruction. 

Much of this thought and plannincf, of course, falls onto tho shoulders 
ot the regular classroom teacher, and that teacher's attitude plays a 
big part in the actual outcomes of mainStreping. The attitude of the 
teacher does, in fact, affect the performance of the child (Foster, 
\sseldyke, a Reese, 1975). Also, attitudes of other students in the class- 
room generally reflect the attitude of the teacher (Siegel, 1969). 

While attitudes of teachers toward |he .jon^apt of mainstreaming may 
be relatively positive (Schmelkin, 1981), attitudes toward specific com- 
ponents, and toward specific children, may be quite different. Teacher 
attitude has been assessed through numerous forms (this seems to be a 
favorite topic for graduate student research). Attitude opinionnaires. 
viewing of video-taped students, and interviews have generally found 
results of negative or equivocal attitudes toward mainstreamed handi- 
capped children (see Gottlieb & Leyser, 1981). 
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Part of this no()flt1vo .atti tutle timy bo duo to Iho toAch^r'n fVo11nt)j.^ 
of InsocuiMty or uncortolnty in toarhinu Iho harulltMiMuul ihlltL IHstor^' \ 
UmVly," dtlvocates for mhhHqI (uluciitlon Imvo omplmsl/mi Iho unlquo i.tMrn 
Inu d'lfforencos of tho han(IICii|)p<Ml as arqutnontfi for*s|)(M:lal fMlucatlijn. 
Advocates arqumi for s\m\la) mlucitlon, nspoclally tralnod toadiors, and 
spoclally miulppod classrooms lu^uauso of tho handirapprd studmU s spn val 
kMrnlnq nonds. Thosn arqutnonts may havo Im^n inn'suaslvo in o^Main ru) 
spoclal oducatlon, hut ontlroly too convlntlmi whon strrsslm) tlvt» dtttor^^' 
oncos about tho hand^iappod. Tho not rosul t Is that roqular rlassrooiii 
porsonnol simply fool unproparod and II l«oqu1ppod to toaih tho handl- 
i:appod stuilnnt (tlottHoh A t oy.sor, V)M). 

This foolinq of bolnq unpri:parod may also affoct tho tocuhor's 
oxpoctanolos for tho handluppod (.hlld, Sovoral studios of labolint) nnd 
tho "solf«ruU11Hmi prophooy" hnvo boon conductod (o»q., fostor,' 
Yssoldyko, A Uc^oso, 1*)/!)K Thos(» havo shown that whon toaohors aro toul 
that a child Is handkappo<l, thoy oxpoct consldorably loss achlovomont 
and connldornbly moro aqqravatlon fr'om that studtnU. On tho othor hnno, 
If tho malnstroamod child 1s not labolod as "handlcappod/ toachors not 
only havo qroator oxpoctatlons of that o.hlld but may not ovon bo ablo to 
Iclontify that child asrtho ono who Is handlcnppod (Molloy, n)/4), Porhaps 
tho handlcnppod child ^. not so dlfforont aftor all I 

Snm(* rvsoarchors havo attompt(»<l U) (»Kploro factors whit.h intluorK.o 
toachor attltudo such as yoars of toachinq oxporlt^nco and amount/of odu*^ 
cation, thoso factors havo not boon idontUlod as stronq (ontr4butors to 
attltudo, What has boon found to, havo a posltlvo of fo( t Is oxporlonco 
and contact with handlca|)|)od chll^ron (tarlvoo, lOHl^. It has also born 
found that toachors* attltudos can chanqo throuqh oxporlomo, support, 
and tralninq (Uhalfant, Pysh, ft Moultrlo, 

furthor stutly Is ncuHlnd on toacht^r attltutio and tho otftn ts of this 
In tho classroom, fffcnits of toacht»r'\s(»x and qrad(» lovol t^qht havo 
not boon carofully oxplorod. Thon^ Is *\mo ovidonco of an ac (;^^abjn ty 
hiorarchy-^whoro toachc^rs havo bottor attVltudos towarti stmu^ tyfio^MrT^ 
handicaps tJian others (Mlllor, liaqan, ^ A\iustronq, Vmo). 

^ Thort* may also bo a tondoncy for t(»acl\ors to ovor< (mifumsato for 
iiroiudlclal attltudos and foollnqs of uncovValnty, Ono study with loarn- 
inq'dlsablod chlldron (IMchoy, MUlor, 16 loHiijan, WW) found that toachors 
did try hardt^r to njinforco tho handkappod clTH4^Howov(»ri thoir com- 
monts ami ijosltlvo "strokt^s" woro dtnMttui moro t(?**+kiiiiiv^th(n^ than 
acadomU: achlovomont for tho t .1). child, fho chlldi thon, was llkoly to 
qot a falst^ picturo of his acadomic and soc;1al status, basod on tho posl« 
tlvo tonimonts from toachors and poors. Ono must also quard aqalnst this 
kind of ovorcomiitnr.atlnq bohavlor, 

As was notod oarllor, tho child's poors may d1S(,r1mlnato aqalnst tho 
handlcappod child, but this Is not purely a funv.tion of sottinq, Tho 
fact that tho handlcappoti child 1s In tho malnstroam may not brinq In- 
c.roasod social r<v)oct1on, but It may simply mako that rojoctlon moro 
notlcoablo, Whilo sovoral studios havo domonstratod tho social rojoctlon, 
fow havo attomptod to parcol out' tho' roasons for this rojoctlon or to 
discover what tho offocts of this rojoctlon mlqht bo. Sodomotric studios 
havo niido It cloar that tho handlcappod child in notlcod, that bo Is 
nickod for accoptanco or rojoctlon rathor than boinq an Isobtt* (KIchoy, 
Mlllor, ft lossman,? loal). It \m bo that othor studonts simply rot lo(.t 
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^ teacher's attltutlos and behaviors. Or, It my ho that thorc aro 
fiiomfis ^'^''^'l^"'' '^^^l'' w''^<^*' ''f''<-''^t "<h(!t> studonts' 

f;%ct<; of ,uit< rac(>, sox, unti physlcdl foaturos of tho handlca^ipcd 

1i"l">''tant. It may also bo that studonts In rural anl and 
f • aroas aro moro accoptlnq than students In suburban ' 

regions, (urthor, chero tend to bo' hierarchical iireferoncos so that tho 
more obvious handlcaDpln.i conditions such as physical and sensory handl- 
caps ta»e better than learning and behavior disorders (Haqan, l!)H()). 

In pursuing the nature of stuilents' attitudes, we have found that. 
In thcMneinentary school, <|lrls aro more aoceptinq than boys (Miller S 
Loukellls, I'W,'). We have also found some Interostlmi d1fferencl>s by 
a.ie.. Younger students (qrade ?.) and older students (ornde (>) held sionif" 
icantly more positive attitudes than mlddle-qrade students. Other stu- 
dents reacted to the handicapped ch11<l moro positively after the handi- 
capped child Initiated the Interaction. Students may bo simply unsun^ 
of how to rtwird the handicapped child, but they are will inq to be frienrlly 
"III f '^M''^^^''!^' ^'\" ''r""f' activity, after the handicapped child 

"breaks the ice. On the other hand, although students were willinq to he 
.friendly atid nclude the handicapped chfld in a group activity, they wore 
cons doralrly less willinq to have that child in a superordlnate, or "boss." 
position, even in a play octivity. 

^'•'.*'"al"a Children's Attitudes 

It should be clear, by now, tha/placin^ the handicapped studentMn 
the '-es^lct ve environment with some emphasis on ma Instreaminq 

has been detenij|jied to have academic and societal advantages. It will 
continue an.l ItuTease. It should also be clear that to hope that students 
and teachers Will react automatically to the malnstroamod student In a 
normal way is w shful thinkiag-wishful thinki™, that is, unless there 
Is some careful P anninq and/ctivity both pr>fffl to and durinq the time 
the handicapped child is intdqrated. / . * 

Prior to brinqinq the handicapped stud/it into the classroom, other 
M!!!e 'PiT'* 10 prepared. A}^ number of teaching activities usinq simula- 
tions, nims, interviews, presentations by the handicapiied. reading 
matlr'ia s, and class discussion may be used-some of these will be re- 
viewed later.--Ali students should bo made awaro of differences between 
people and their responsibilities to all members of society. So, the 
first step In planninq should be to assume that regular classroom stu- 
dents have some cognitive awareness of what hand1cai)p1i)q conditions are; 
facts about liandicapsj learning, social, and physical needs of the handi- 
capped! «rul ways to Interact with the handlcapiied. 

^ (jottlleb (lOiU)), for Instance, presented a videotape showinq a mildly 
('■uei'uons • ''^''""'"^'^'"^ children ami then discussed such'' 

c 

1. Why do you think the boy 1s retarded? 

i'. How do you think he feels? = 

.1, Hw/ do the children In his class treat him? 



A 

4. Do you think he has niany friends? ^ 

f). How do you think ho would bo troatod If he wore In your class? 
(p. 109) 

In that study, children with the most noqatlvo attitudes, previously ,* dldi* 
in fact, ulter their attitudes. It should be noticed that the questions 
brou<jht about discussion of both coqnltlvo and affective factors. 

Chlldronurti curious and wonder about handicaps. TuU and cofiipleto 
information, presented in a way students can understand, must be given to 
them. We have found, at least with elementary school children, that they 
want to know not only. what a handicap is, but also: (a) why some people 
are handicapped (if this is known); (b) what the handicapped person can 
and cannot do; and (c) how they should react to, and Interact with, handi- 
capped people. - • ■ . V, 

On the other hand, cog;i1tive awareness alone 1s not sufficient. l» 
a project with third and fifth (jrade students (Miller, Armstrong, & llaqan, 
IQfil) handicaps were explained and simulated, and children were given 
ample opportunity to read about and discuss handicaps. We .found the 
children to be very curious and interested. They knew j( number of handi- 
capped people--fam11y members or people In their neighborhoods. These 
childrjun seemed delighted that someone explained the nature of the handi- 
caps and the special needs of the handicapped. This app.earl^d to be a 
rewarding experience for both the children and the roseaVchors. However, 
on a measure of aititUiUu experimental subjects* scdres'^td not increase 
over control groups. In other words, cognitive awareness is exceedingly 
important, but more than that is necessary to change a^itltudos. Similar- 
ly, in the Gottlieb (1980) study described, discussion did change the 
attitudes of the ftuu\t negative children, but not the attitudes of the 
others. 

,The principal ways advocated to chanfjo attitudes include contact 
between handicapped people and non-handicapped students. One effective 
way to begin this- (Jones, Sowoll, Jones, & Butler, 1981) is by inviting 
adults and older students who are handicapped into the classroom. All^w 
students to listen. Interact, and ask questions— no matter how "silly" 
these questions may seem, Encourage students to explore prostheses and 
special compensating devices the handicapped person may have. Provide a 
time for infdniial social interaction. Alternatively, a parent of a handi- 
capped child, perhaps along with the child, may talk with the students. 
Many handicapped people, and parents of handicapped children, welcome the 
chance to talk with students, dispel myths, and explain the kinds of inter-,, 
actions they would really like to have, The usual reaction -to this kind 
of learning experience is something like: II suddenly realized tha<* they 
were people, tooT* 

Another way to Increase attitudes, and actions, is by having students 
work with handicapped children. Vooltz (1980) describes a project in 
which elementary students volunteered to be "soecial friends" of severely 
mentally handicapped children. She emphasized that there is a need for 
the teacher to structure infonnal Mtivities which the children can do 
together— simply leaving children^ogother does not bring about inter- 
action. However, introducing students to groups of handicapped children, 
having them be together in such activities as playing games or singing 
songs, and gradually allowing the non-hand1capped student more of a teach- 
ing role really was effective. 
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Finally, when tho. handlcappod studont Ijwin the 'classroom int»>arAMmi 

Wnvout that in the ckssrooin the toaehor structures oosltlvo ooal intm'. 
depmulonc^ (cooperation , nogatlvo ()oa1 Ititordepondenco (cotnootltln^ 
no ntordopondonco Individual 1st1c loarn1n()) 'wh rLSSTt1o^ ' 

..II? c y^' particularly on tho hand capped, Is likely to bo tieraet- 
uation of rejection of tho handicapped. Positive effects howevSr >«n 
come with cooperative learning which 1r vol vos: (ar Sst?uc ffi sfudSS?.- 

hoTS oteSt^''fSnJ''i':!fSr nV^« (b) onsSnna^Siat anlEu3?n t r 
S5l?i«« ^>ff.w ;« If '^'^ authors thpn review several studies showing the 

sT4*SinTsj?,e;-a^?;;t;fri?C^""'^''- '''' ''''^ 



1. Specify the Instructional yoals of tho lesson. 



Ji:n,!!!I!ff'i'''^"'^\''^" '"axlml^e tho heteroqenelty of 

BStudents.ln each group. 



3. Select th4 group slae most appropriate to the lesson. 

SKdS'ea'Jh'^ ""^'^ 9roup n,o,.,ber^are close together 

!).^ Provide the appropriate niaterlals, and distribute activities; 
' ■ stidJrlts.'^'^'' ^"^'^ ^«""^»'3^<ve goal structure to the 

/. Observe the student-student Interaction. 

u^V^T ^ consultant to help tho group solve Us problems 
/?n I':'! f f<^ct1vely and to hel , group nieiibSr oJm 

tho Interpersonal and group skills necessary for cooperating 

<). Evaluat'e the group products, using a criterion referenced 
>: . evaluation system, (pp. 9fi-97) ".mu^m^ui 

A Total School Rosimns jMJj t^ 

a do of L-«C placement and malnstroaiiMng Is not sintply 

Malnstreamlng requires plann ng and 
collaborat on atiiong all school personnel, with tho nvolveinont of tho 
cominun ty In order to show any success at a 1. N meroSraJthorltiJ! h«v/n 
P° « building principal as tho Ins uctSal eado ! nd h 
« plies to rnalnstroaining as woil. Without the evident pos tlvc suntort of 
the principal, teachers will not give It their all. The ori Klna?^^M^ 
a1 0 need to nteryeno, to. suggest, to arbitrate nd S ?er!o 1 alson 
between uhool and parents and coimiiunity. nai .on 



Tho reqular class teacher-and special education toacher noed to 
coitKimnlcate frequently to discuss spodAl needs of tho handicapped stu- 
dent. *tach teacher needs to know that s/he la not In this alone and that 
each needs the" other's. hoi p. * 

Finally^ there Is a'^need for evaluation— not only of the academic 
success of the nialnstreaiiied chtld but also evaluation of the malnstreamlnq 
process Itself. This evaluation mlqht Include Informal Interviews and 
observations alonq with more objective evaluation. Numerous soclometric 
devices, ratinq scales, and attitude scales (such as our Scale of Ch11« 
drenS Attitudes Toward Exceptionalities) exist* which can be a part of 
this evaluation. 



A Penul tlinato Cpipe^nt 

When we first began to explore social acceptance of the handicapped 
student In the mainstream, there were strong advocacy forcos^s well as 
funds available for special education. Laws were beinq t\^^)i Inter- 
preted. Now, we soom to bo onterinq a different t1tVi^iz::=CveVywhore, one 
hears rumors about^'derequlatlw,*' less enforcemen.t of the laws, end 
fewer funds for special education. We do not. know what will come to be. 
In fact. If one forecasts the worst possible case, though, the effect 
w11.1 bo somethinq akin to' the situation pr1o>; to the laws and the. funds. 
Many handicapped children will recolyo fewe^f-speclal education 5*nyjces^ 
and the reqular classroom wlljfhave an increased role In the educatfonof 
the handicapped. Handicapped students will be malnstreamed s1i)iply bo« \ 
cause In-depth special education Is available. N 

We cannot deny, thouqh, what we know, ^n an earlier time, perhaps we 
could plead Ignorance. Now, we know who the handicapped are and we are 
aware of the social forces affecting thorn. There wlll^^be, then, oven 
more of a need for active strategies on the part of the regular classroom 
teacher to facilitate the social malnstreamlnq of the handicapped. 
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It penis like the? farther I go ahead, 

-Qftm more I qet behind. ' ^ 
The more I am with other kids, 

the loss ease In n\y mind. 
I never asked to bo different-- * 

1t*s just a ilfti I guess. 
After other kldt^ get the party 

I Just get the mess. 

I once dreamed of a different world 

whore everyone was like me, 
But In that different world I could think, 

I could move, I could see. 
But now, I don't think I like that dream; 

It's not the way I am. ' 
I'm liore, Tm me, Vm all I £an bo, and ' 

Anything else Is a sham** 

Hey out thorol Remember your promlstx^ 

(Y6u said this once, you know.) 
You said wo* re all equal, each one Is special, 

Each one Is part of the show. 
You said you would teach mo; you said you'd a6i 

Was that Just a trap? * 
Old you mean It when you said you'd accept? 

Even with my handicap? 
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RESOURCES FOR LEARNING ABOUT HANDICAP? ^ 

The following pages, list teaching activities and resources for « 
introducing students to the mentally retarded', the visually impaired, the 
physically handicapped, the hearing impaired, and the learning disabled. 
Included in each section are simulation activities, teaching activities, 
trade books with a story line about that handicap, tea[cher materials^ 
and a list of agencies which can provide additiona>-<^foi?nation.. Each of 
these will not have equal applicability in each t^cKer's classroom. Also, 
aUhough eacn (jan be useful in particular situations, the teacher will need 
tfS judge the merit of each activity or material. 

This list of resources has been culled from a number of sources, Jtnd 
it would be inappropriad:e, and impossible, to l^st each source here. How- 
evel^, the teacher may find the following to be most Helpful: 

Bookbinder, S:R. Mainatreaming: I'/hat every child needs to know about , ^ 
disahilitieQ. Providence: The Rhode Island Easter Seal Society, 
1978. . ^ 

Cashdollar, P., & Maftin, J, Kids oome' in special' flavors. Dayton, OH: 
•^The Kids Come in Special Flavors Co*, 1978. 

Ross, R, , & Freelander, I.R. Handicapped people in society: curriculum 
guides Burlington: University of Vermont, 1977. ' / . 

Shaver, J,p!\ & Curtis, C.K. Handioapism and equal opportunity: Teaching 
about the disabled in 3paiat studies, Reston, VA: -The Foundation 
for Exceptional Children, 1981. 

War|J, M,J., Arkell, R.N,, Dahl , H.G., & Wise, J.H. Everybody rounts! A 
^' workshop manual tv increase awareness of handicapped people ReSitcn, 
VA: Council for Exceptional Children, 1979. 
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cMon tally Rotarded 
SJiiju^latJpn. Ac^^^^ . 

?j3)(^tn!!^'^^L''H^*^ ^^^"9 only two^syllable words. " 

(Mentally retarded persons are often limited In this way,) 

■7 • . • * 

2. Give students 8 to 40 directions' to follow for a wr1t1nq asslaninont 

3. Present students with a reading asslqnmont that Is beyond their 

^rustr^1on"nT^^^''?'^ then quiz them on It. (Demonstrates the 
frustration of not being able to do or understand difficult tasks.) 

4. Present students with complex math problems. (The mentally reurdod 
. individual may face a similar challenge whorl count1ng"chan5e. ) 

5. Post signs In a foreign language that students will not be able to 

P"' assignments, tests< and other wSrk 
under the appropriate sign. (Detnonstrates problens manrtnentSiy 

oShSf sigSsT"' street signs! labels. aJd 

6. Have students write while rotating their feet (if rioht-handod 
rotate right feet clockwise, i7 left-handed. ro trfeft S? counter- 
S?,!!lf (Demonstrates similar coordination prob ems that SSntafly 
retarded persons often experience.) Kruu.i-nia mat .nuncany 

P"! heavy socks or mittens on their hands and then try \ 
io sort different objects such as different colored buttons or try \ 

rKc^H^J."'? tf**"" fasten t (Oe,iion^ 

coSJdinatiJJI) disGrimination and muscular 

8. Have students- do several simulations at once. (Illustrates tifat 
retarded persons often have multiple handicaps.) 



Teacher Act ivj^ioj? 

1. Visit a school for the mentally retarded. 

2. Invito the school psychologist to discuss m-- ^ retardation. 

' ■ (i 
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Hooks for Stud«n\tfi * , ^ 

. ^ a^^, . 

» Harbor, tlsio M, fvmhli>>i "^mxhu Now York; MacMnian, 1<)4<), 

Brl9»ftinan, Alan. /./Av bU. Bostofi: ,^L1tt1o, Brown H Co«, 19/6, 

Cloavor, Vera, and CU>a<^o\ 0111, ' Mi^ i\hu PhlUxlolphla; l.lpplncott, , 
19/3, ' ^ . 

Cl1f'.ton» lAU^llo, Mif Fvi\'ud MiU^h* Now York: Outton/ 19B0, |, 

Crano, Carol Ino^, A <//r^ /./Av Tiwy, Now York: Dnvld MoKoy Co., 196fi, 

t)oorly,'titfth, m^,- //wMf/f Wontwood, MA^ . Sorvlce AGS0(j1at05, 196/, 

flanlon, Lmlly, // J^r ScarsdQlor NY; Bradbury Pros^i,^ 

^'^'''^ , .4 . ^ ' ' ' ' 

floido, Moronco Parry, ihuun't nv^**tmov, ;Huwt I^uwnu' Ph1lQdo>ph1a: 
I Ippinuvtt, 197H, ^ ' r 

Hill, Archlo. i'l^HUht Wovld r./ h.w. Now York; Avon! 19/a 

lluntor, lldUh, i^uQ KlUm, lU>*it:,»n: llouqhton Mifflin Co,, 196H, / 

KoyonT Daniol. /'Vt'M^Jint At^iomoyx, New York: liantam,- 19/0/ 

LUtlo, Joan. 7W/ut uh^u Boston: LUtlo, Brown ft Co., 19tiH, 

Moif»o,,l otto. Aw f/iJ £/»w M/fPi mvlhivd. Minnoapolls: Dillon, 19a(). 

Murray, J.B., and Murray, limlly, Ay\d iutu yfuit ih^ /it; fhi^ ^dfo nf 
iitHuu\il rhtld. Cambrid(|o, MA: Ml Pro*iG, 19/&'. 

Piatt, Kin. ih^fj inmuj. PhlladolpMa: Chilton Co., 19A1. 

Pottor, Marian, r/ui iUumhi Mvwi, Now York; Morrow, 19/9, 

Sloplan, Jan, liH\ttn*Ut fuvn. Now York: MaoMillan, 19H1. 

SouthhQil, Ivan. Ihhul hi th^ rUnuhu Now York: MaoMllUn, 19fiH. 

Vo(jcl» Ilso Martjarot. /''.uvmi?//, Amt tiuihrJI. Now York: flarpor & Row, 
1979. 

WrlghtJ^on, P,' 4 h\wkmu^ JW Andih New York: flarcourt Braeo and World 
1960. ' 
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[i.ooks 

All on. Robert, and CorUuzo. Arnold. nuj^hu>,.'uii ^ iMu.'atum.U >lmr.,..f„ 
Voi!i£I'T');af •'^'"'^"•^''^'*^<*' Charlr.s i:.' 

inodcioit. Harriot,' and Warflold, Grace, ihuhmulln,, Montntlu hWavM 
■ fhilMvH. NowY.<)rk,i' I rvinqton Publishers-, 19f)9. - " 

Bookblndor, Susan. M.n,wcvr.vjii>H,: mutt mhrnj. rhitd Nov.k to Knoii Ah, 

l-t. Pt'ovldonco: Rhode Island Eastor Seal Sdcloty, 1970. 

E«i<)es-(ienes, Maria. i-Miw.it hi,, tho i'luld Wi.- ii, .»in\'v<mt. New York- 
Johr Day Co., 1%H. -, I'ttw lorK. 

'''i;;;"Ma5n?a"; citr iSa"''"'""'"' '^^^ ^^'-^ 

Klniian._^0r1an. v;,.. .Ui>iM/7;/ ,.;„■/,/. fj,,^,^ Y„rk; Tapllmjor, 



Pani|)hlot', 

National Av.oc1at1on for Roturdod C1t1/:ens 

'•■•"•"••'■'^ .■■'<'^'i'.- /•*....<,. 

Mi*nt*i( hrfiuuttt ton \ ^ 

Box eioo 

<;^rlinr|ton. TX /6()n Phono: 1-«T;";^61-4%1 

Presldejvt's CoiiiniUteo on Montol Retardation 
li^lando c»/ K\\Ui!fr>uH' MHZ? 
Tlu> h\ hWthtmj ^ MR/3 

Wdshlnqtoni PC MH)] 

Public Affairs Pamphlets 

'1%^ Hct.ivdM Child infill hvadu i'<*luK^l (iM 

3H1 Pork Avonu<s South 
Now York, NY 10016 



U.S, Oopartinont of Health, Lducatlon and Welfare 

U.S. Government Printing Office 
W^vjhlnqton, DC 
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Audljyjjujtlj^ 

Internationa! Film Bureau 

'Cava of the Young Rctavdod CJiitd 

'Compares normal and retarded children at^various chronological and 
developmental levels (up to 5 years) and suggests attitudcls and 
approaches for working with retarded children. 

Chicago, IL 
National Association for Retarded Citizens 

TT^VOiW to CrVOh) 071 ^ 

This film depicts ti^Q 1968 Special Olympics. It portr^>ys retarded 
children and attempts to create g better understanding of their 
potential gjCov»th. ^' , 

(See Agencies) 

llebraska Psychiatric Institute-Communication Division 
World of tha Right iHdc 

Cartoon film describes the causes and effects of mental retardation. 

602 South 44th Avenue 
Omaha, NE 68105 

Agenei ej 

The Blissymboltcs Communication Foundation 
862' Eglington Avenue 
^ast Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Closer Look 

National Information Center for the Handicapped 
PO Box 1492 

Washington, DC 20013 Phone: 1-202«833-41QO 

The Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation 
1701 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 

National Association of Retarded Citizens 
2709 Avenue E East ' 
PO BOK 6109 \\ 

Arlington, TX 76011 )) Phone: 1»81 7-261 -4961 



Ohio Association of Retarded Citizens 
8 East Long Street, 9th Floor 

Columbus, ON 43215 Phono: l«614"22a"6689 

People First 
PO Box 12642 
Salem, OR 97309 
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Visually Impaired 



Simulation Activities 

1. Have students watch television out of focus. Discuss how this might 
affect learning. 

2. Have students listen to a movie or television with the^picture turned 
off. Are there differences in amoynt of understanding among different 
programs? 



3. Blindfold students. Have them: 

a. identify common objects by touch 

b. feed themselves 

c. try to walk around the room using verbal descriptions 
(furniture should be rearranged beforehand) 

d. go on a "trust walk" with a helper- 
use the bathroom, use an elevator, eat in t/ie cafeteria 

e. walk using "a white cane ! 

f. count out different coins and paper money by touch 

4. To simulate partial vision, soap a clear pair of £p^asses or put gauze 
over the eyeholes tn a mask. Have students try to study with the 
glasses or mask. Have them note the importance of print size. 

5. ^ Obtain aids and appliances from your local Association for the Blind. 

Have students: - . . 

a. punch braille with and without blindfolds 

b. blindfolded translate long messages written in braille 

c. try to read a part of a book by touch only 

d. use a brail ler (braille typewriter) 

e. use braille watches, clothing taqs, and games designed for the 
blind (chess, checkers. Scrabble), braille ruler, food tags, 
braille playing cards while blindfolded 

f. use letter writing guides while blindfolded 

Teacher Activities 

1, Visit a local library. Examine materials available to the blind and 
visually impaired. How do blind persons select books? What are 
talking books? 

2. Visit facilities developed for the blind such as the State School 
for the Blind or Braille Trail. 

3-. Observe a class for 'blind children. 

4. Invite a guest speaker who trains volunteers to work with the blind. 
Discuss appropriate behavion toward blind people. 

5. Dj-scuss how seeing eye dogs help the blind. 
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^ Books for Students ^ 

Bawden, N, The Witch's Daughter. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1966. 

Butler, Beverly. G4^t of Gold. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1972. 

Butler, Beverjy^ Light a Single Candle. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
T952- 

* thipperfield, Joseph. Dog to Trust. New York: David McKay, 1964. 
o CI ewes, Dorothy. Guide DoJ.'~HWlQrKr Zm^^ 

Davidson, Mickie, Helen Keller, New York :$ Hastings House, 1971. 

Garfield,_ James. Follow My Leader. New York: Viking Press, 1957. 

Gibson, William. The Miraole Worker, New York: Bantam Press, 1960. 

Hark, Mildred, and McQueen, Noel. An Adventure in Seeing, New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1963. 

Heide, Florence. Sound of Sunshine^ Sound of Rain, New York: Parent's 
Magazine Press, 1970. 

Keats, E.J. Apt. 3, New York: MacMillan, 1971. 

LitGhervfieldr Ada Bassett, A Cane in Her Hand, Chicago: A, Whitman, 
1977. 

Little, Jean. H^om Anna. New York: Harper & Row, 1972. 

MacLachlan, Patricia. Through Grandpc's Eyes. New York: Harper & Row, 
1980. V , 

Mathis, Sharon Bell. Listen for the Fig Tree, New York: Viking Press, 
1980. 

Mehta, Ved. Face to Face, Fairlawn, NJ: Oxford University Press, 1978. 

Meltzer, Milton. A Light in the Dark, New York: ThOm^s Crowell, 1964. 

Parker, Spencer. Blind Sight. Old Tappan, NJ: Fleming H. RevellCo., 
1977. 

Putnam, Peter. The Triumph of the Seeing Eye. New York: Harper & Row, 
1963. 

Rusell, Robert. To Catah an Angel: Adventures in the World I Cannot See, 
New York: Vanguard, 1962. 

Sullivan, Tom, and Gill, Derek. If You Could See What I Can Hear. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1975. 

Taylor, Theodore. The Cay. Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1969. 

" Vance, Marguerite. Windows for Rosemary. New York: Dutton Press, 1968. 
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Vinson. Kathryn. Eim with the Ring. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
T968. • 

Weiss. Malcolm, seeing Through the Dark: Blind & Sighted^-A Vision 
Shared. New York: Harcourt Brac6 Jovanovich, 1976, 

Whitney^ ^^^Ul^- ^'he Emerald Star. Philadelphia: Westminister 

Press. 1964. 

Wilt^er^^ Laura. Little Town on the Prairie. New York: Harper & Row, 



Witheridge, Elizabeth. Dead End Bluff, tiew York: Atheneum Publishers. 
1966. ^ 

Wolf, Bernard. Connie^s New Eyes. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1976. ^ 
Yolen, Jane. The Seeing Stick. New York: Thomas Crowell, 1977. 
Zook, Deborah, ^hby. Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1974. 



Teacher Materials 

Books 

Bishop, Virginia. Teaching the Visually Limited Child. Springfield. IL: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1978. 

Chapman, Elizabeth. Visually Handicapped children & Young People. Boston: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1978. 

Drouil^ard, Richard. Move It} A Guide for Helping Visually Handicapped A 
Chxldren Grow. Washington, DC: American ''Alliance for Health. ■ 
Physical Education & Recreaftion, 1978. 

Frampton, Merle Elbert. The Education of the Blind. New York: World Book 
Co., 1940. 

Norris, Miriam. The School Age Blind Child. Washington, DC: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1961. 

Raynor, Sherry. Get A wiggle On! A Guide for Helping Visually Impaired 
Ch%ldren Grow. Washington, DC: American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education & Recreation, 1978. 

Scott, Eileen. Your Visually Handicapped Student: A Guide for" Teachers . 
Baltimore: University Park Press, 1982. 

Stratton, Josephine. The Blind Child in the Regular Kindergarten.' 
SRringfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, -1977. 



Pamphi ets 

American Foundation for the Blinjd 

Aids ond^AppZianaeB for the Blind 
Attitudes Toward Blind Peraona 
. A Blind Child Beoomea a Member of Your Claaa 
Hew Doea a Blind Peraon Get Arotmd? 
Ideaa for Better Living 
Underatanding Braille \ 
What To Do When You 'See a Blind Peraon 

^ <5€e AgencriBr.") ■ ■ - ■ ^ ^ ~ — - - 

Dickmcnl Irving R, 

Living With Blindneaa \ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet #473 

Public Affairs Pamphlets 
381 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016' 

Seeing Eye, Inc. 

Bonnie Telia Her Story (Comic)^ 

Brief Story of Dog Guidea for the Blind 

If Blindneaa Occur a 

Morristown, NJ 07960 



Agencies 

American Council for the Blihd 

1211 Connecticut Avenue, N,W, 
Washington, DC 20036 - 

American Foundation for the Blind 

15 West 16th Street . * 

New York, NY. 10010 Phone: 1-212-924-0240 

Alphabet cards, films, publications and aids, 

«^ 

Association for Education of the Visually Handicapped 
711 14th Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20005 ^ 
Closer Look 

National Information Center for the Handicapped 
PO Box 1492 

Washington, DC 20013 Phone: 1-202-833-4160 

Howe Press 

Perkins School for the Blind 
175 North Beacon Street 

Watertown, MA 02172 Phone: 1-617-924-3434 
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Library of Congress, Division for the Blind 
1291 Taylor Street, N.W. 

Washingtonr. DC 20542 ^ ^ Phone: 1*202-882-5500 

National Association for Visually Handicapped 
3201 Balboa Street 
San Francisco, CA 94121 

National Federation of the Blind 

Suite 212, Dupont Circle Building 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Waslwigton^^DC^ ^- ~ - — PW^m: ~r^202^5^'2m^ 

Braille cards, literature, information. 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
16 E. 40th Street 
New York, NY 10019 

Seeing £ye. Inc. 

Morris town, NJ 07960 

Free comic book^ about the training of seeing eye dogs. 

Services f*r Special Needs 

Call your local Bell Telephone Office and ask for infonnation on 
"Beep Baseball" for the blind. 
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Physically Handicapped 

Simulatic;i Activities 

!• Speech Impainnents: 

a.. Have- students stutter while making a phone call (to directory 
assistance) or when asking for directions on a busy street. 
Have them report the^xperience to the class. 



-Have-^tuderrts-taTic^i^^ — 
which will interfere with tongue movement. 

c. Have students use an artificial larynx (laryngecton^y) . : 

d. Have students during a discussion pause for a count of three 
between words. (This condition sometimes occurs with cerebral 
palsy.). 

e. Have students communicate by nonverbal means only (writing on 
blackboard, signing) during a discussion. 

f. Have students use a communication board. (Often used among 
people with cerebral palsy.) 

2. Motor Impairments: 

a. To experience difficulties in balance, quickly spin students 
while their eyes are shut. Then have them walk a balance beam 
or a straight line oik the floor. 

b. Have students lie down and then have them get up without using 
their heads. (People wiJi cerebral palsy often have difficulty 
with neck .muscles.), 

c. Have students use pliers when using a fork or spoon. 

d. Tape students* fingers together on the non-dominant hand (that 
which is ndt commonly used) and have them try to eat with that 
hand using a forjc or spoon. 

e. Tie a rope between the stucjtents*. ankles that is 16 to 20 inches 
long. Instruct them to walk, keeping the rope taut. (Demonstrates 
gross motor-ulifficulties.) 

3. Aids and Their Limitations:. 

a. Have students use crutches, crawlers, and wheelchairs for a day. 
Those students using wheelchairs should be encouraged to use a 
public telephone, drink' from a fountain, and try to use a non- 
handicapped restroom. ^ 

b. Ask students to sit on a chair at home that is of wheelchair 
height and try to turn on the stove, reach for dishes in cup- 
board, and da other normal household activities. 
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c. Weigh artificial limbs. Put equivalent weights of sandbags on 
students* wrists so that they may experience how tiring they can 
be. 

d. Fasten sticks on each side of students' legs so that the knees 
cannot bend. Do this to both legs and have students use crutches 
for the entire school .day. 

4. Immobility of Quadriplegics: 

a. Have stud^ts take turns feeding each other during lunch. 

b. Tightly wrapping students with a blanket, so that arm and leg use 
is Impaired, have them try to turn over. 



Teacher Activities . 

1. Invite guest speakers to the classroom, eg., a specialist from an 
orthopedic institute, a physical therapist, or a prosthesis salesperson 
(to demonstrate use of articlfial limbs). 

2. Study the muscular system., How can physical disabilities result from 
damage to the different parts? " 



Books for Students 

Annlxter, Jane, and Annixter, Paul. The Runner, New York: Holiday House, 
1956. , 

Armer, Alberta, Sor^hatl^ Cleveland: The World Publishing company, 
1963. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson. The Secret Garden. Philadelphia: Lipplncott, 
1962. 

Callen, Larry. Sorrow's Song. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1979. 

Campanella, Roy. It's Good to Be Alive. Boston: Little, Brown & 
CO., 1959. 

Caudin, Rebecca, Certain Small Shepherd. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1965, 

Cowley, Joy. The Silent One. New York: Alfred A. Khopf, 1981. 

DeAngeli, Marguerite. The Door in the Wall. Garden City, NY: Doubleday 
& Co.. 1949. 

Fanshawe, Elizabeth. Raohel, Scarsdale, NY: Bradbury Pres%,,1975. 

Fassler, Joan. Howie Helps Himself . Chicago: A. Whitman, 1975,. 

Fleischman, Paul. The Half^A-^Moon Inn. New York: ""Harper & Row, 1980. 
Jones, Rebecca. Angie & Me. New York: MacMillan, 1981. 
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Killilea, Marie. Karen. Engl ewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall , 1952, 

Killilea, Marie. WithLove^ From Ka:en. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hal 1 , ,1 963 • 

Kohn^, Bern ice. Talking Leaves: The Story of Sequoyah. Englewood Cfliffs. 
NJ: Prentice-Hall , 1969. 

Lampaman, Evelyn Sibley. Cayuae Courage. New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc. , 1970. 

Lasker, Joe. Mok Joins In. Chicago: A. Whitman, 1980. 

Little, Jean. Mine for Keeps. ^ Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1966.. 

Lyttle, Richard. Challenged by' Handicap. Chicago: Reilly & Lee Co. 
(Henry Regnery Co.), 1971. 

Mack, Nancy. !rraoy.' Chicago: Childrens Press, 197(5. o 

^?^^?ool^"* Patricia. I'hrough Grandpa's Eyes. New York: Harper & Row, 
1980. 

Neufeld, John. Touching. New York: S.G. Phillips, 1970. 

Piatt, Kin. The Boy Who Couldn't Make Himself Disappear. Radnor, PA: 
Chilton, 1968. 

Roblriet, Harriett^ Jay and the Marigold. Chicago: Childrens Press, 
1976. 

Robinet, Harriette. Ride the Red Cycle. Bostoifc: Houghton Mifflin, 1980. 

Rodowsky, Colby, p. s. Write Soon. New York: Franklin Watts, 1978. 

Rounds, Glen. Blind Outlaw. New Yo^^k: Holiday House, 1980. 

Sail is, Susan. Only Love. New York: Harper & Row, 1980. 

Savitz, Harriet May. Fly Wheels, Fly! New York: John Day Co., 1970. 

Savitz, Harriet May. On the Move. . New York: John Day Co., 1973. 

Slepian, Jan. Lester's Turn. New York: MacMillan, 1981 . 

Smith, Van. Tall and Proud. Garden City, NY: Doubletlay & Co,, 1966. 

Southall, Ivan. Let the Balloon Go. New York: St. Martin* 5 Press, 1968. 

Stein, Sara. About Handicap^. New York: Walker & Co., 1974. 

^^^^I'^*^ Jesse. Come toMyTomorrowland. Nashville: Aurora Publishers, 

Sutcliff, Rosemary. The Witch's Brat. Nei^York: H.Z. Walck, 1970. 
Valens, Evans. A Long Way up. New York/ Harper & Row, 1966. 
Wolf, Bernard. Don't Feel Sorry for Paul. Philadelphia: Lipplncott, 1974. 
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Teacher Materials . ^ 

Books 

Best, Gary. Individuals with PhysiQal Disabilities: An Introduction 
for Educators. St. Louis: Mosby, 1978. 

Bigge, June. Teaching Individuals with "Physical & Multiple Disabilities, 
Columbus: Charles E. Merrill, 1976. 

Calhoun, Mary Lynne. Teaching and Learning Strategies for Physically 
Handicapped. Baltimore: University Park Press, 1979. 

Edgington, Dorothy. The Physically Handicapped Child in Your Classroom: 
A Handbook for Teachers. Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, 1976. 

Hanna, R1cj. The Fhysically Handvcapped/child: Facilitating Regular 
Classroom A'd;justment. Austin: Learning Concepts Inc., 1978. 

Mull ins, June. A Teacher's Guide to Management of Physically Handicapped 
Children. Sp/ingfield, IL: Charles'C. Thomas, 1979. 

Pamphlets 

National Easter Seal Society ^ " 
l^en You Meet a Handicapped Person 
(See Agencies) 

United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Cerebral Palsy , ' ' A 

Hydrocephalus t A 
Spina Bifida. ^ ^ \ 

U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20422 

Audiovisual s 

California Association for Neurologically Handicapped Children , 

Walk fn Another Pair of Shoes 

Filmstrip or slide-tape. Discusses problems and feelings experienced 
by children with special needs. Emphasijzes how students can help 
children with special needs. 

, P.O. Box 604 

Los Angeles, CA 90053 

Masachusetts Department of Mental Health 

How Do You Fe^l? 



Slide- tape and teaching packet, Tfttempts to make children more 
sensitive to and aWare of children, with special needs. 

Media Resourj[;e Center 
200 Trapelo Roan 
Waltham, MA 02154 




Agencies .-^ - 

Blissymbolics Communication FouncUtion ^ 
862 Eglinton Avenue, East 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada * Phone: 1-416-425-7835 

Closer Look 

National Information Center for the Hc"ndicapped 
PO Box 1492 

Washington, DC 20013 ^ Phone: 1-202-833-4160 

Epilepsy Foundat'ion of America " 
- 1828 L Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20036 ; , 

Muscular Dystrophy Association of -America ► 

1 790 Broadway ^ 
New York, NY 10019 . ' ' 

National Association of the Phys-hfally Handicapped ^ 

6437 Grandville Avenue " 
\ ' Detroit, MI 48228 

National Congress of Organizations of the Physically Handicapped 
6106 North 30th Street *^ 
Arlington, VA 22207 

National Easter Seal Society • ' 
2023 Ogden Avenue 

Chicago, IL 60612 ^ 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York, NY ...10010 

National. Paraplegic Foundation . 

333 North Michigan Avenue * 
Chicago, IL ^ 60601 

Spina Biffi^a Association pf America "^'^^^^ 
Room 319 ' 
343 South Dearborn Street ^ 

Chicago, IL 60604 " * 

United Cerebral Palsy Association 
66 East 34th Street 
New York, M 10016 



Hearing Impaired 

Simulation Activiti es' 

1. Order the free racord "Getting Through" from Zenith' RacHo Corp., 
6501 Grand Avenue, Chicago, IL 60635. Band 3 has sentences repeated 
under different hearing conditions. Band 4' has an "Unfair Spelling 
Test." .Words are muffled to simulate varying degrees of hearing loss. 
Use as a spelling test. 

2. Watch a movie with the sound off. Ask questions about the movie. 
Write answers on the board. Watch movie again l^ith the sound. 
Discuss differences in^ ability to comprehend content; 

3. Watch programs with captions. Compare how much of thevsound content 
is conveyed by written words. 

4. Have students wear earplugs or wads of cotton in their ears while 
trying to follow a dally lesson. (Demonstrates how much of our 

-learning depends on hearing.) 

5. Have students wear hearing aids or ear molds to go shopping. Have 
them report to the class on people's reactions. 

6.. Have students write what you say as yo'u talk slowly (the task of " 
writing will make them miss words), occasionally turn so students 
can't see your face. (Demonstrates the difficulties of lip reading.) 

7. Have class learn sign language or the manual alphabet and use to 
communicate simple messages. Compare oral speech with 'thQse methods 
noting differences in speed and expwesslveness. 

8.. Have students wear a portable auditory training unit to experience 
hm hearing aids can amplify bacl^ound noises to distracting 'levels. 



Teacher Activities 

1.. Examine a model of the ear. Discuss how hearing occurs. 

2. Have students report on topics dealing with deafness. 

3. Examine safety procedures for hearing protection. 

4. Visit a school for the deaf in your area. 

5. Visit a hearing aid center. Have them demonstrate aids for people 
with hearing impairments. 

6. Invite the speech audiologist or speech pathologist to discuss 
d^oibels and explain hearing loss. 
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Books for Students 

Arthur, Catherine. My Sieter's Silent World. Chicago: ChildrenS Press, 
1979. ^ 

Brown, M.M. The S:Clent Storm. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1964. 

Charlip,.Remy. Handtalk. New York: Parent's Magazine Press, T974. 

Corcoran, Barbara. A Danae to still maic. New York: Atheneum, 1974. 

Cowley, Joy. The silent One. New York: Knopf, 198K 

DeGerling, Etta. Gallaudet-^Friend of the Deaf. New York: David McKay 
, Co., 1964. 

Fant, Louis. Ameslan: An Introduction to Amerioccn Sign Language, Silver 
^ Springs, MD: , National Association of the Deaf, 1974. 



. Silver Springs, MD: 



Goldfeder, Cheryl Ann. The Girl Who Wouldn't Talk 
National Association of the Deaf, 1973. I 

^Henry, Marguerite. King of the Wind. Chicago: R^d McNally & Co., 1948. 

I , ♦ 

Hunter, Edith Fisher. Child , of the Silent Night. Boston: Houghton" 
Mifflin, 1963. 

Keller, Helen, story of My Life. Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 

Litchfield, -Ada Bassett. A button in Her Ear. Raoin^, WI^. Western 
Publi^ing Co.* 1976. 

Maclntyre, Elizabeth. The.Purple Mouse. Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 
1975. 

Martin, Patricia Miles.^ TJzomas Alva Edison. New York: G.P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1971 • 

Peterson, Jeanne Whitehouse. I Have a Svster^-My sister ^Ja Deaf. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1977. 

, Richards, Norman. Helen Keller. Chicago? Childrens Press, 1968. 

Robinson, Veronica. Diovid in Silence. Philadelphia: J. 8. Lippincott, ' 
1966. 

Smith, Vlan. Martin Bides the Moon. Garden City, NY: Doubleday &'Co., 
. 1965. 

Steele, Mary. Doim in the Boondocks. New York: Greenwillow Books, 1977. 
Wojciechowska, Maja. A Single Light. New York: Harper & Row, 1968. 
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Teacher Materials 

X " Books 

Berg, Frederick, and Fletcher, Samuel, eds. The Hard of Heaving Child: 
GUm^aat and Educational Managemer^t. New York: Grune & Stratton, 

Bii?th, Jack. Hearing Impaired Children in the Mainotrem. Reston, VA: 
Council for Exceptional Children, 1975. 

Giangreco, Joseph, and Giangreco, Marianne. Education 8f the Hearinq 
Impaired. Springfield, IL; Charles C\ Thomas, 1976. 

Hardy, Richard, and Cull, John, eds. Educational & Pmjchological Aepeata 
of Deafness. Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, 1979. 

Katz, Lee. The Deaf Child in the Public Schools. Danville, IL: 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1978. 

Moores, Donald. Educating 'the Deaf: Paycholoqi/j Principles & Practices. 
Boston: Hotighton Mifflin Co., 1978. ^ 

Northcott, Winifred. The Reaving Impaired ChiM in^a Regular Classroom. 
Washington, DC: Alexander Graham Bell Associates for , the Deaf,M973. 

Ross> Mark, and Giolas, Thomas, Auditory Management of Hearing Impaired 
Children-'-Principles & Prerequisites for 'intervention. Baltimore: 
, University Park Press, 1978. 

Tinsmitl), Ernest, mie Problem Deaf Child. Mount Kisco, NY: Futura 
Publishing Co., 1974. 



Pamphlets 

Understanding Deafness Quota International, Inc. 
This Child Has Been Framed 
1145 10th Street, N^W. 

Washington, DC 20036 ^ 

Audiovisuals 

Suann Lake I* * 

Filmed at Swann Lake, Minnesota, at a camp for the deaf. Conversa- 
tions with deaf teenagers. 

Western Maryland College 
Westminister, MD 
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^Agencies 



Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
1537 35th Street, HM. 
Washington, DC 20007 

American Speech and Hearing Association 
9030 Old Georgetown Road 
Washington, DC 20Q14 

The Better Hearing Institute 
1430 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 



Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation (Your state) 

Check your local telephone directory for the number. 



•Closer Look 

National Information Center for the Handicapped 
PO Box 1492 

Washington, DC Phone: 1-202-833-4160 

Provides a large variety of information about the deaf child at no 
charge. 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 

Reston, VA 20091 Phone: 1-800-336-3728 



Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf 
PO Box 894 

Columbia, MD 21044 

Materials Specialist I 
"Gallaudet College * 
Kendall Green 
Washington, DC 20002 



National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue , 

Silver Springs, MD 20910 Phone: 1-301-587-1788 

Services for Special Needs 

Call your local Bell Telephone Office and ask for the Speaker's 
Bureau. Request information on adaptive equipment for use by persons 
who are hard of hearing. 
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Learning Disabled 



Simulation Activities 

1. Have students write while rotating their feet (if right-handed rotate 
right feet clockwise, if left-handed, rotate left feet counter- 
clockwise). (Demonstrates similar coordination problems that learn- 
ing disabled students often experience.) 

2. Have students read a paragraph- that has letters and words in reversed 
order, for example, ehT god is bigging:Sih dortes ni the dray. (The 
dog is digging his bones in the yard.) 



Books for ^Students __ 

Barden, Annie. What Child Is He? Hicksvllle, NY: Exposition Press, 1970, 
Hunter, Edith* Sue Ellen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1969. 
Lasker, Joe. He's My Brother. Racine, WI: Western Publishing Co., 1976. 
Smith, Doris. Kellu'a Creek. New, York: Thomas Y. Crowell , 1975» 



Teacher Materials 

Blackwell, Robert, and Joynt, Robert, eds. Learning Diadbilitiea Handbook 
for Teachers. Springfield, IL: Charlas C. Thomas, 1976, 

Bryan, Tanis, and Bryan, James. Understanding Learning Disabilities. 
Alfred, NY: Alfred Publishers, 1978. 

Faas, Larry, children with Learning Problems: A Handbook for Teachers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1980. 



Grzynkowicz, Wineva. Meeting the Needs of Learning Disabled Children in 
the Regular Class. Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas^ 1975. • 

Smith, Sally. No Easy Answers: Teaching the Learning Disabled Child. 
Washington, -DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979. 

Wei ton, Marion. Something Is Right with This Child: A Positive 
Approach to Learning Disabilities. New York: Vantage, 1978, 



Pamphlets 

Massachusetts Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 

What 's Wrong With Joey ? 

Box 908 1296 Worcester Road 
Framingham, MA 01701 
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New Jersey Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 

Special People: Baaio Facts to Help C}rildx*en Aaaept Theiv Handicapped 
Feevs (1973) 

PO Bo{ 249 

Convelt Station, NO 07961 

\ 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

Learning Disabilitiee 

U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402 



Audiovisuals 

California Association for Neurologically Handicapped Children 

A Walk in Another Pair of Shoes 

Filmstrip or slide- tape. Discusses problems and feelings experienced 
by children with special needs. Emphasizes how students can help 
children with special needs, 

PO Box 604 

Los Angeles, CA 90053 
Agencies 

Association for Children with Learning, Disabilities 
5225 Grace Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15236 » 

Closer Look 

National Information Center for the Handicapped 
PO Box 1492- 

Washington, DC 20013 ' Phone: 1-202-833-4160 

Provides a variety of information about the learning disabled child 
at no charge. 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 

Res ton, VA 22091 Phone: 1-800-336-3728 

National Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 
41 5§ Library Road 

Pittsburgh, PA 15234 Phone: 1-412-341-1515 • 

>For information on programs in your area and th^^TW^Iress and 
telephone number of your state office. . ^ 

Ohio ACLD State Office and Information Center 
333 West National Road 

Englewood, OH 45322 Phone: 1-513-836-0415 
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Appendix 

The Scale of Children's Attitudes Toward Exceptionalities (SCATE) 



The following scale has been used for assessing children's attitudes 
toward the handicapped in several of the studies described in this paper. 
Teachers may be interested in seeing how the concepts were actually 
assessed. Schools may be interested in using this to evaluate the "main- 
streamability" of classrooms or to evaluate mainstreaming programs. The 
senior author does hold a copyright on ^he SCATE; however, those interested 
in using this instrument can obtain permission for its use by contacting: 

Dr. Maurice Miller 
Department of Special Education 
Indiana State University 
T6rre Haute, Indiana 47809 



SCATE 



— • Gr«dt 



T..ch.r'. H«. _ I « . ^boy girl. 

*^o?:he:e'tJ«.T:"r th^e "X-.". Right now. .how fch.t you cn clrcl. on. 

XXX 
Di<fvyou circle Juat one "X"? Good. 

Example: Child 1 and child i are eating ict cream. 
Child 2 might aay: (Cirdi^ one X) 

Would Might Would Not 
^ ^ ' * X * X like chocolate ice cream. 

Did 70U put a circle arouid just one "X"? Let*** try another example. 
Another student offers to ^ive mevsoae chocolate ice cream. 

Would Might Would N'6t * ■ 

^' ^ . X the ice cream. 

Did you circle Just one X?' Your teacher will help ypu if you didn't Nay, lef • go on to the ntxf paga. 




I. Child A litt to utft • vhtclchalr ftt around in tchool. SoBttiatt 
thlt child coMt to jchool l«t«« Zt takes this child wra tiat to 
Mt to clua thaa tha raat of tho chUdran. 

For aach qutatlott btlov, thara art thraa things that child B vlght ba 
■aylng to child A. and thraa things that child A Bight aay to 
child 1, Jn aach atattatttt» drcla ^he "X" indicating ona thing that 
that child Bight aay or do, . 



Votad Might 

1. Child ^ X X 

2. Child B X X 

3. Child B X X 



Would Not 

X - aak child A to join a' «lub. 

X aak child A to ba in charga oi tha claaa soncy. 

X aak child A to ahara lunchaa today. 



Would Might Would Not 

4. Child A aaka child B to join a dub. Child B X X X 

5. Child A la in charge of claaa Bonay 
for a trip. Child A tails child B 

it ia hia job to collect the Boney, Child B X X X 



6. Child A aaka child B to ahara 
lunchaa. 



Child B 



Join tha club. 

collect tha Boney. 

ahara lunchaa with child A. 
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II. Child C fl^»^ri«ht in front of the clars to heir the teacher. 
Thif child hei trouble heerinj and hei to veer « heerinj eld. 
Sometiaei child C doei not Tieer otheij^kids telkingv 

Jor eech queition below, there ere three thinje thet child D mieht 
be eeylnf to chUd C, end three thin«i thet child C «lfht ley to 
child D. In eech itatenent, circle the "X" indicetlnj one thing 
thet thet child might ley or do. 



Would Might Would Not 
1. Child D X X X ask child C to join the scout troop. 



2. Child D 

3, Child 0 



A. Child C asks chi^d D to Join the scouts. Child D 

5. Child C asks child D to eat lunch 

together at the same table. Child 0 

6. Child C is the captain of the ball 
team. Child C tells child D to 

handle the ball In a different way. Child D 



ask child C to eat lunch together at the same table, 
ask jild C to be the captain o^ the softball team. 
Would Might Would Not 




join the scouts. 

eat at the same table with child C. 
* 

change the way the ball is handled. 
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III. Child E'Vtmrs that art vary thlcV. Child E nctdi htlp 

gtttlnf iround acbool btetuat thia child can't att vary wall. 
Child E aoMtlMf uaaa a apacitl Mchina in tha back of the ro<m 
that htlyt this child saa battar to raad. 



For aach quaation below, there are three thlnga that child P might 
be aaying to child E, and three thinga that child E Hlght aay to 
child F. In each atatesant» circle the ''X" indicating one thing 
that that child might «ay or do. ^ 



11 oiro Y 



Would Might Would Kot 

1. Child F X X X aak child E to play a g«M together. 

2. Child FX X X aak child E to go to the wovlea with a group of other children^ 
3* Child FX X X atk child £ to be the leader of a game. 



4. Child £ asks child F to play a gaaa 
together. 



Child F X 



Would Might 



5. Child £ aaka child F to go to the 

Bovies with a group of other children. Child F 

e. Child E la the leader of a gaae. Child 
E tells child F not to take a turn ^ 
until child E says to. Child F 



Would Not 

X play a game with child E. 



go to thji movies with chi}^ E. 



wait to take a turn the game. 




IV. Child G !• only In thl3 clais for part of the^fiay. This child 
usually is at a aptdal roo« In the fchool. fhlld G has a very 
hard tlae doing school work and doean*t read as well af-other kids. 
Sooe children say the special rooa child G goes to iXrllr kids who 
can't learn. 

For each tjuestion belOw, thata are three things that child H might ^ 
be saying to child G, and three things that child G might say to 
child H. For each stattaent, circle the "X" indicating one thing 
that that child night say or do. ■ 







Would 


Might 


WjHild Not 


1. 


Child H 


X 


X 


/ X 


2. 


Child H 


X 


X 


X 


3. 


Child H 


X 


X 


X 



ask child G to join a sport^teaa* 

ask child G to be the captainUf the volleyball team. 

ask child G to cone visit chiltfvH at hose. 



44 Child G. asks child H to play on the 
same teaa. 

5. Child G is the captain of the 
volleyball taan. Child G tells child 
H to continue practicing throwing 
the ball over the net. 

6. Child G asks child H to come to visit 
__V^.<* G at hoot. 
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Child R 

Child H 
Child H 



Would Might 




X 
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^y on the same team. 



continue practicing throwing the ball, 
visit child G as home. 




Child J ansv«rs « lot of qutstlont in class. Ths child is one of 
the best students in the class in reading but has lots of trouble 
with Bath. Child J ia in the lowest group in outh. Child J also 
i» very alov in yriting. 

Tor each queatlon below, there' are three thinge that child K might 
be raying to child J. and three thinga thst child J night say to 
child K. For each atateaent» circle the "X" indicating one thing 
that that child Jiight aay or do. 



would Might Would Not 

1. Child K X X X invite child J to a birthday party r 

2. Child K X X X aak child J to be the claaa aafety patrol. 

3. Child. K XX X aslc child J to go to the park with a group cf children. 



A. Child J invites child K to a birthday 

party. .* Child K 

5. Child J is the class safety patrol. 
CJfild J tells child K to stop behind 
jirhe white lines before crossing the 
street. Child K 

6; Child J asks child K to go to the park 

with a group of children. Child R 

o 
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Would Might Would Kot 
XX X 

X X X 

X X X 
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go to the birthday party. 

atop behind the line before crossing, 
go to the psrk* 



/ 





VI. Child L li a good rtadcr and la alao.food in arithmetic. Child L 
gcta good sradta in moBt claaata. Other chlldrtn like to havt 
child L on thair ttan vhan they play a gaxnt. 

For aach <uaatXon btlow, thara art threa thinja that child M might 
be aaying to child L, and threa thinga that child L alfht aay to . 
child M. • In «ach atatement, circle the "X" indicating one thing 
that that child night aay or do. 



Would Might Would Not 
1. Child M X X X ask child L to be in a play. 



2. Child M X 

3. 'fchild M X 



ask child L to ride bikes together. t 

ask child L to be tha captain of thp baaeball team. 



4. Child L asks child M to be in a play. Child M X 

5. Child L aaka child M to ride bikea 
together. Child M 

6. Child L is the captain of the 
baseball teaa. Child L tella child 
M to practice running the bases. Child M 

er|c' 



Would Misht Would Not 



ba in the play. 

ride bikea vith child L. 

practice running tha baaca. 
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Additional copies of thi6 bulletin may be ordered from: 

CURRICULUM RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER ' 
Statesman Toweris West 
Scliool of Education • 

Indiana State University ' ' 

Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 

Otfier bulletms currently available: ^ ■ 

• a pageant in 'reading 
reading challenges: nfew directions 
the reading environment . 
rhythm, rhyme, and reason 
reading: focus for enjoyment 
reading: great expectations 

current issues in social studies education 
re-education in human communications 
/k;tivities for elementary school mathematics enrichment 
^ alternatives to tests, marks. and class rank 
learning activity packages 

curfjlcular trends in indiana public schools 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION IN INDIANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

PERCEPTIONS OF FUTURE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

THE ROLE OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN STUDENT SELF-CONCEPT 

DEVELOPMENT 
THE ARENAS OF POWER: FOCUS ON SCHOOLING 

^ CURRICULUM EVOLUTION AS PORTRAYED THROUGH OLD TEXTBOOKS 
MINORITY ETHNIC EDUCATION IN INDIANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BLACK PEOPLE IN AMERICA: A TEACHING-LEARNING UNIT 
THE TEACHER'S ROLE IN OTHERS-CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THORNS AND THREATS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

THE THORNS AND THREATS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
A DEVELOPING CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 
INDIANA HISTORY TEST: FOURTH GRADE 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN: A TEACHING-LEARNING UNIT 
- LEADERSHIP FOR EFFECTIVE EVALUATION OF LEARNING 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN INDIANA: ANALYSIS OF THE C-1 RULE 
AND CAPPS 

TWELVE-YEAR FOLLOW-UP STUDY: ROLE AND STATUS OF CURRICULUM 

WORKERS IN INDIANA 
USING MEASUREMENT & EVALUATION TO PROMOTE LEARNING 
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